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Solve it with others - openness in disciplines and mindsets 

Scottish-born Andrew Gryf Paterson is a doctoral candidate, researcher and lecturer at Aalto University’s 
Media Lab, who is also actively involved coordinating the educational program Pixelversity, a branch of the 
Pixelache Helsinki cultural association, who organise yearly a festival in Helsinki since 2002. Andrew is a 
big advocate of openness and peer-to-peer processes in art, design, governance, and education, and was so 
kind to come visit 874 for an interview to talk about unconferences, facilitating events and processes, the 
value of networking and transdisciplinary problem-solving... 




















Hello, dear Andrew. Let’s start with telling a little bit about yourself: what is your background and 
how did you get to what you are doing now (and what exactly are you doing)? 

I have a background in print-making, studying fine arts at Glasgow School of Art, where a lot of workshop- 
practice was involved. So I come from the visual and traditional technical arts, but have always had a strong 
interest in socio- political subjects. Following these studies, I was involved with the so-called 'community 
arts', which has a long tradition in the UK. My experience was mostly commissioned to engage with 
disadvantaged social groups such as school kids, young unemployed, adults and elderly people by using 
creativity, collaboratively, to express and identify social issues. Nowadays I identify with the term 'socially- 
engaged arts' [now evolved to ‘social practice], and self-assigned work with people and communities from a 
variety of different contexts. 

Following printmaking, I also developed an interest in digital imaging and virtual environments, and made a 
1 year Master of Science [conversion, Bologna agreement style] into 3D computer graphics, and went to 
Germany to work in a research project on augmented sound environments, with a particular interest in virtual 
landscapes and memory. I was attracted by TaiK [now Aalto University]’s Media Lab in Finland to do further 
research related to Locative Media from the perspective of an artist-researcher; In Finland in general, I 
appreciated the combination of advancement in information-communication technologies, and the value put 
to nature, so I applied to the programme in 2002, and ever since have lived and worked in Finland as base. 

My former community work has influenced my ways of working, and I soon realized that the Media Lab was 
focused more on media design than artist-led developments, but I was fortunate to learn about the work of 
RIXC Centre for New Media Culture in Riga, Latvia, which in 2003 initiated artist and media activist 
approaches to 'Locative Media' [they are known in media art historical contexts for co-authoring the term], 
so I soon became collaborators with them, and they encouraged me to collaborate with Pixelache in Helsinki. 

The realm of an ‘open-source’ way of working, media arts and activism, and hacking as a form of practice all 
helped me locate and position my interests in Helsinki, and with Pixelache Festival, which has/had an open- 
minded space for the 'creative misuse of technology', [and has proved to be] the perfect platform and partner 
organization. My first involvement was a Locative Media workshop in collaboration with a sound artist 
Sophea Lerner, [hosted by MUU], and which took place within the central railway station during Pixelache 
Helsinki Festival, March-April 2004.1 brought together archaeologists, visual and performance artists, 
interaction designers, psychogeographers, theorists and hackers to explore the histories and layers of media 
and action onsite. 

What has been your involvement with Pixelache from then on? 

Ever since, I have been involved in their festival activities and those beyond the festival periods. There was a 
repeat railway station -based Locative Media Workshop in the 2006 festival, Box Wars was a bit of a hit, 



literally, in 2008 festival, and in 2009 I organized a 1 day conference on Alternative Economy Cultures, and 
the following year, made a local manifestation of Windowfarms project in Kiasma, along with herbal and 
foraging-related events (!).. So quite a mix of things. Since 20111 have been involved with ongoing 
activities.. 

... such as Pixelversity - which is...? 

Pixelversity is an educational program which advocates practice around the year, beyond the festival period. 
Festivals use a lot of resources, both human and financially, concentrated to a short time, so Pixelversity 
ensures sustained practice throughout the year with smaller-scale events. We try to outreach beyond our 
usual venues and people, by building networks beyond Helsinki. So far Pixelache Festival has become quite 
international in the Nordic context and international including regular participants and collaborators in 
Norway, Sweden, Latvia, France, Hungary, Columbia and Senegal. Now we seek to strengthen our regional 
networks to be more sustainable and resilient, and reach out to more local players from different disciplines 
in Estonia and North-West Russia. One of the goals of Pixelversity is to develop a multi- and trans- 
disciplinary network, since the exchange of different understandings and approaches is crucial to tackle those 
‘wicked’ problems that are out there. Therefore, transdisciplinarity is an important characteristic of our 
educational program. 

Networking informal exchanges of knowledge and practice seems to be one of the main activities of 
Pixelversity; tell us a little about the art of networking! 

Our networking events are usually very informal, to lower barriers while meeting - small numbers of 
participants to strengthen friendships and connections. The average Pixelversity event has about 15 
participants, which provides a different basis for effective networking - we take the personal experience, 
less-hierarchal knowledge exchange, and spending time together as a basis, whilst most bigger-scale 
networking conferences are based on the event itself. Sometimes it is imagined that “biggest is best” with 
large numbers attending. 

Like the Cumulus conference that took place just now in Aalto ARTS... 

Yes, these larger kind of events are often hierarchical and organized form top-down. We feel like the way of 
measuring value of a small-scale event is different from the larger ones. We are trying to follow what 
happens after the event, what kind of collaborations and projects evolve afterwards. Most of our activities 
grow out of past events, so that people involved become part of a collaborative evolution. In Pixelversity I 
have aimed to encourage our members to suggest what they want to do, and as much as possible, the 
planning of activities and content is shared. So, I like to think I am more of a facilitator who develops 
Pixelversity together with others. 



So the cultural and educational programme contents are generated together? 

Exactly. We have organized our events quite often in the formats of 'camps' or 'unconferences', similar to 
'open space' planning, which basically encourages the participant into being a contributor, where maybe the 
context and theme is planned in advance, but the program is left open for those who attend to contribute their 
subject or content in relation to it according to what they wish, ft is a little bit tricky at times to find the right 
balance between having a fixed program to attract people, and leaving enough space for people to contribute, 
especially when they are travelling to take part. In the last few years, Pixelache Festival team has built up a 
hybrid model which allows open contributions, some structured things, and hopefully, a interesting, engaging 
program. For example, this year we experimented with making an online poll amongst our members and 
wider network about which keynote speaker to invite, with the possibility between them to suggest 
nominations, and vote on each others proposals. 

This year’s Pixelache theme was D.I.W.O: tell me more! 

'Do ft With Others' (D.I.W.O.) is an extension of the D.I.Y. idea, coined by the new media arts association 
Furtherfield.org in Fondon, a collaborative platform which support people to publish and organise activities 
in the fields of co-creation, art and technology. D.I.W.O. You could say is based on self-assigned work, but 
instead of doing it alone, it is a socialized activity. Other similar phrases exist, such as 'Do It Together', which 
encourages people to take their own initiative out of their own discipline for the mutual benefit of learning 
with other people. You can argue the idea is nothing new, and has a long history in cultural production, and is 
an activity natural for humans and others all over. It counters the modernist idea of individual art and design 
activity producing 'auteur' work, with a very personal creative vision. Instead, a collaborative, shared practice 
is the outcome. 

Are you satisfied with the outcomes of this year's festival? 

We wanted to support the local scene, and bring people together to discuss topics of their interest without 
knowing the outcomes. We also gave space for demo-tables where people could bring 'stuff' they wanted to 
show or share. Maybe, in comparison to a typical BarCamp [unconference] -style event, previous 
experiences with Camp Pixelache, for example different from the first time experiment in Kerava Art 
Museum in 2010, there was in 2012 a lot of slide presentations, and less round-circle discussion, which was 
determined arguably by the venue where Camp Pixelache unconference took place—a teaching institution 
with classrooms. In retrospective, we could have tried to influence that a bit more by encouraging different 
spatial arrangements, but it reminds us of the role of architecture and furniture in shaping how we share 
knowledge. Anyhow, it was quite well-populated with around 100 people, and we received positive feedback 
for the occasion. There was a lot of participants from different fields, which partly was due to our diverse 
program this year, including, for example, the Suomenlinna Money Fab, an ongoing theme of urban activism 
and creative neighbourhood skills, or the topic of environmental data monitoring, combining art and science 
perspectives.. Some people asked of Camp Pixelache: Where was the (media) art in this? An answer could 



have been: Yes, you could have brought the art with you! Indeed, the content is decided by the participants 
who take part. But in organising this hybrid model of event, it is always a balancing act to decide how much 
to design an how much to leave to chance.. 


What kind of potentials and dangers do you see in these participatory processes and open design? 

I have always been a strong advocate of openness, and to give people the possibility to assign themselves to 
an activity. Events can be easily over-designed, and don’t leave any space for involvement of the participants 
who could all contribute to make the occasion fulfilling. Most importantly, people need to feel like their 
contribution is of value to the final outcome, therefore communication of the bigger picture plays a crucial 
part. People need a structure to get started, as for many a blank sheet of paper won’t get them far. Even 
though I have accumulated experience in participatory work over 10 years, it still is a learning journey.. 

Are there any main lessons you have learnt during that time? 

I think it is crucial to reflect before-hand how to invite people in, and what will be the outgoing part of their 
contribution. Otherwise people can get confused if they don’t see the greater picture, or there hasn't been 
much time to discuss this together in planning with those who take part. People can easily feel used when 
you don’t communicate well what you hope to do with their contributions, so dealing with the responsibility 
that comes with receiving other people’s contributions, can be a sensitive topic. 

Many people seem to be concerned about the quality of co-created contents, especially designers who 
are concerned about losing their jobs. What is your position towards this concern? 

I think some people are better and more experienced with some things than others; that each is good at 
something, and that does not necessarily depend on professionalism. If everybody contributes a small part of 
what they can do best, the final outcome can be much better than if only professionals are having to work on 
something. We just have to find ways to support this kind of collaborative, co-created work. People 
hopefully can find out and recognise their own talents, and be self-reflective about themselves. Inviting non¬ 
designers to do design work might not necessarily be satisfactory, but there are different stages in the design 
process where people can contribute their knowledge and experience. For me, it relates up with the political 
philosophy of socialist anarchism, where people assign themselves what they want to do in a common and 
shared enterprise. 

Since amateurs actually are enthusiasts and not necessarily unskilled.. 

Sometimes, enthusiasm is more important than professionalism. Many of our members began as enthusiasts 
who do other things for their living, and absorbing these activities into their professional practice. The 
D.I.W.O. perspective becomes a new form within people’s professional work. Job categories don’t fit so well 
any more since many people actually studied something else than what they do for a living and as a creative 
practice. [We are always evolving..] 



How do your activities feed your professional research at Aalto? 

My own research is based on all of my experiences throughout the past years. It is autoethnographic work 
that can be interpreted as a story of which I am a part of - each fragment of experience is part of a wider 
context—and I am doing artistic and activist fieldwork in different subcultures, by researching practice and 
practicing my own research. 

To round off our conversation, I’d like to ask a question which is leading the research we do at 874: 
What is emergent design for you? 

For me, it clearly is non-material and based on social values, orientated in systems, and topics such as 
globalization and current socio- economic, environmental and political issues. It is highly subjective: People 
have to decide for themselves how they want to get involved. The D.I.W.O. philosophy and activism are 
clearly part of it. If we are faced with wicked problems, we need to develop a more resilient mentality that is 
flexible and adoptable to change. Good design can be many things, but it is a constant negotiation which 
always depends on the contexts involved. 

Thank you for your inspiring inputs, Andrew! 

Helsinki, 28.5.2012. 



